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life 
itself 


Diamanto is Greek, age 9. In a workless 
area, her parents are too ill to work. 
“Home” is one small room. There is no 
running water, no electricity. Bed is the 
floor. One stremma of rocky soil yields 
an income of $10.00 a month... not 
enough to live and too much to die. 
Thin and pale from undernourishment, 
Diamanto knows only hunger, cold and 
distress. She limps when she walks for 
her rubber boots are too small for her 
feet. She owns no shoes. Her mother 
and father look with despair on their 
child whom they cannot feed and 
clothe. Help to Diamanto means life it- 
self, love and hope. 





You, alone, or as a member of a group, can help these children by becoming 
a Foster Parent. You will be sent the case history and photograph of “your” 
child upon receipt of application with initial payment. “Your” child is told that 
you are his or her Foster Parent. All correspondence is through our office, and 
is translated and encouraged. We do no mass relief. Each child, treated as an 
individual, receives food, clothing, shelter, education and medical care according 
to his or her needs. 

The Plan is a non-political. non-sectarian, independent relief 
organization, helping children in Greece, France, Italy, Western 
Germany, Viet Nam, and Korea. International headquarters is in New York. 
Financial statements are filed with the Montreal Department of Social Welfare. 
Full information is available to any competent authority. Your help is vital to 
a child struggling for life. Won’t you let some child love you? 
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An early thaw in the Gatineau. 
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Provincial Parks 
in Ontario 


by C. R. TILT 


Ontario Department of Lands and Forests photographs 


Woe unto them that join house to house, that lay 
field to field, till there be no place that they may 
be placed alone in the midst of the earth! 

Isaiah 5:8. 


W.. DO NOT KNOW the circumstances 


which caused the prophet of long ago to utter 
these words, but we do know that they have a 
significance of considerable magnitude in our 
modern civilization. The change from a rural 
to an urban population which has taken place 
during the past forty vears in Canada, and 
especially in Ontario, has created conditions as 
described by the Prophet Isaiah. We have 
joined “house to house” as well as house upon 
house, as is the case of the apartment buildings 
in our modern cities. Agricultural practices 
have laid “field to field” and there is truly a 
decreasing number of places where individuals 
or families can get away by themselves. 
Changing working conditions and the five- 
day work week have made it easy and indeed 
necessary for people to leave the cramped 
quarters of the city and find places to relax and 
enjoy less contaminated air and waters. The 
automobile, together with its demand for good 
roads reaching into all areas, has made it pos- 
sible to travel great distances to reach areas 
where open spaces still exist, remote from the 
urban centres. Man seems to retain an in- 
stinctive urge to return periodically to an exis- 
tence similar to that experienced by his an- 
cestors. This urge is manifest in three main 
phases: a desire to camp beside the clear water 
of some stream, river or lake, to watch and 
smell a fire kindled with wood; to fish and 
catch fish, and to hunt for game. The funda- 
mental desires may be modified, but basically 


remain the same. The animal-hide or tree-bark 


Tranquillity reigns midst the hemlock, spruce and 
birch of Algonquin Park. 











shelter has been replaced by a canvas or cloth 
tent; the wood fire by an oil, gas, or gasoline 
stove; the freshly caught or gathered fish, game 
and fruit, by tinned or dehydrated foods; but 
all of these give place to earlier ways when the 
occasion presents itself. Fishing with spear and 
trap has been replaced by angling with numer- 
ous types of complicated equipment and baits. 
Hunting, like fishing, places great emphasis on 
equipment. The bow and arrow, however, re- 
mains after centuries of use and the supposed 
superiority of fire-arms. But today something 
relatively new in wide use has entered the field 
and may easily surpass fire-arms and bows and 
arrows: the camera, with its accessories, rivals 
the fishing and hunting equipment in import- 
ance, 

Other activities which give rise to pleasure 
for the crowded urbanite are boating and 
canoeing; these pioneer means of travel, often 
with added equipment, rate high as necessary 
attributes for recreation time. Swimming, skin- 
diving and water skiing attract greater numbers 
than any other type of recreation during the 
summer months. Hiking, the most ancient 
means of travel still has many devotees. Nu- 
merous other pastimes have developed from 
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Camping at Presqu’Ile Park. 





the two basic needs of man, the acquiring of 
food and the necessity for shelter. Through his 
ingenuity and creative ability, he has been 
able to develop certain phases of his livelihood 
to the point where they are more enjoyable 
than necessary; these phases he refers to as 
recreation. At the same time what may be 
recreation for one man, may be a source of 
livelihood and strenuous labour for another; 
guiding, for instance, may fall into this 
category. 

Manufacturers, probably more than any 
other group, have capitalized on this desire of 
man to enjoy himself. Companies find it most 
profitable to manufacture items used in recrea- 
tion. They have been able to manufacture 
baits for fishing and sell them to starry-eyed 
purchasers regardless of whether a fish would 
be attracted or repelled by these items. Guns 
are sold because they can fire cartridges with 
more velocity and power which, in the hands 
of most purchasers, make little if any difference 
to the success of the hunt. Motor boats and 
motor-cars are made increasingly powerful, yet 
their performance under normal conditions and 
with average operators makes little difference 
camping equipment, 


to enjoyment. Tents, 




















golf and other sports equipment are treated 
similarly. Manufacturers have recently placed 
multicoloured items such as clothing, tents, 
sleeping-bags and other camping equipment on 
the market with the result that women are at- 
tracted to them and more purchases ensue. 
Compact refrigerators, stoves, cooking equip- 
ment, dehydrated and canned foods of many 
kinds have made camping attractive to all 
members of the family. The drudgery and 
roughness have been removed from camping 
and exist only in spirit; like fishing and hunt- 
ing, it is no longer essential that fish be caught 
or game taken, so in camping the enjoyment 
comes from doing and calling on the imagina- 
tion to provide the circumstances. 

The significance of all this is that once a man 
is armed with some of these gadgets, he wants 
and demands a place to use them. The laying 
of “field to field” in our agricultural areas and 
the placing of “house to house” in our cottage 
areas has prevented many urban dwellers from 
using their equipment and enjoying the recrea- 


tion which it is supposed to provide. In order 
























A young fisherman with his catch—Sturgeon Bay 
Park. 


PROVINCIAL PARKS IN ONTARIO 


to insure that there would always be a place 
available for recreation, the Provincial Parks 
have been established. 

This article deals primarily with Provincial 
Parks which are under the jurisdiction of the 
Ontario Department of Lands and Forests. 
There are other types of parks in the province 
such as those under the Niagara Parks Com- 
mission, The St. Lawrence River Parks Com- 
mission, Conservation Authority parks, muni- 
cipal and private parks. They are not dealt 
with in this article. There are also several small 
National Parks in Ontario, but the chief de- 
velopment of parks in the province over the 
years has been a provincial one. 

The first park to be established by Act of 
Parliament in the Province of Ontario was the 
Queen Victoria Niagara Falls Park in 1887. In 
that vear, the government of the Province of 
Ontario passed the Queen Victoria Niagara 
Falls Park Act, thus creating a park out of one 
of the most colossal natural wonders of the 
world, and assuring all comers a chance and a 
right to view this great natural spectacle. In 
1927, the Niagara Parks Act was passed. This 
changed the name of the park to the Niagara 
Parks and added to the Queen Victoria Niagara 
Falls Park such smaller parks as Queenston 
Heights Park, Niagara River Parkways, But- 
ler’s Burying Ground, Drummond Hill Burying 
Ground and Lundy’s Lane Battle Field and 
Cemetery. This park and parks system was to 
be administered by the Niagara Parks Com- 
mission under the Act. 

In 1885, two vears before the Act to estab- 
lish the Queen Victoria Niagara Falls Park was 
passed, a clerk named Alexander Kirkwood in 
the office of the Department of Crown Lands 
of Ontario wrote a letter to his Commissioner, 
the Honourable T. B. Pardee, suggesting that 
a National Forest and Park should be set aside 
in the Huron-Ottawa tract of Ontario lying be- 
tween the Ottawa River and Georgian Bay. It 
was recommended that this park should be 
made up of the head-water drainage areas of 
the Muskoka, 
Madawaska Rivers for the purpose of “the 
preservation and maintenance of the natural 


Petawawa, Bonnechere and 


forest” and to protect “the head-waters and 
tributaries” of these rivers. 















At this time, the squared timber operations 
were drawing to a close and the lumbering 
operations were starting. Trapping and hunting 
had been going on in the area for a great many 
years, first by the Indians of the Algonquin 
tribe and then by the Iroquois; after the British 
conquest of Canada the Algonquins returned 
to find an increasing number of white trappers 
and hunters entering the area. There were re- 
ports that the fur-bearers and game were being 
eliminated from this land, and at the same time 
the government was trying to encourage settle- 
ment on land which many considered unsuit- 
able for agriculture. It may have been a com- 
bination of these factors which influenced 
Alexander Kirkwood to write to his Commis- 
that 


made a park and opened for the people of the 


sioner and suggest the area should be 


province to enjoy. His suggestions did not fall 
on deaf ears, for in the following year the 
asked Mr. James 


Honourable Mr. Pardee 
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Aerial view of Lake Opeongo, Algonquin Park. 
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Dickson, a Provincial 


Fenelon Falls, to make a trip through some of 


Land Surveyor from 


the unsurveyed townships of the area and re- 
port on them. Dickson’s report agreed with 
suggestions outlined in Kirkwood’s letter, and 
the idea began support. In 1889, 
Mr. Pardee died and in spite of Kirkwood’s 
little 
However, in 1891, a Royal Commission was 


to gain 


endeavours more was accomplished. 
set up by Sir Oliver Mowat, Premier of On- 
tario. Members were Aubrey White, Assistant 
Crown Commissioner of Lands; Alexander 
Kirkwood, senior officer of the Lands Branch; 
James Dickson, Inspector of Surveys; Archi- 
bald Blue, Director of Mines, and Robert W. 
Phipps, Clerk of Forestry. The Commission 
was instructed to study the proposals and to 
bring forth recommendations. This was done, 
and at a meeting under the chairmanship of 
Kirkwood in November 1892 it was agreed that 


the park should be established. The Commis- 
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made up of eighteen townships comprising an 
area of 1,466 square miles, of which about ten 


¥: per cent was water, and about twenty per cent 
: was suitable for cultivation; the rest forest and 
+ rock. Among other things, the Commission ap- 


proved the name “Algonquin”, as suggested by 
Kirkwood at an earlier date, the full name to 
be “Algonquin National Park”. Later, how- 
ever, the word “National” was changed to 
“Provincial”. In 1893 the Algonquin National 
Park Act was passed by the Legislative As- 


ee. 


< 


sembly of the Province of Ontario, thus the 
suggestion made by Kirkwood in his letter to 
Mr. Pardee had 


reality. James Dickson also deserves much 


the Honourable become a 
credit for the establishment of Algonquin Park 
because it was his field reports and observations 
which gave great support to the arguments put 
forth by Kirkwood. 


Since 1893, eleven full townships and large 
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parts of eight others were added to the park 





giving it its present size of 2,766 square miles. 
The first and largest of the Provincial Parks in 





sion recommended that the park should be 


PROVINCIAL PARKS IN ONTARIO 


the Province of Ontario had become a reality. 

During the year 1894, Rondeau Park was 
established by Act of Parliament in completely 
different type of country from Algonquin. As 
the French name suggests, the land formation 
of the park encloses a round-shaped bay of 
Lake Erie on the south and east sides. The 
whole of the land area is composed of sand 
which has formed as a spit on the shores of 


Lake Erie. The of Rondeau differs 
greatly from that of Algonquin, where the alti- 


climate 


tude gives rise to a drier highland air; Rondeau 
has a moist lacustrine air which at times seems 
heavy and almost depressing. The winters are 
mild and damp, compared to the cold, crisp, 
dry air of Algonquin. It is surprising that two 
parks differing in so many ways would be es- 
tablished within a vear of each other. Like Al- 
gonquin, those responsible should be given 
great credit for their foresight in selecting such 
unique and attractive areas. There is no doubt 
that Rondeau was a favoured hunting and fish- 
ing ground for the Indians, both before and 
after the coming of the white man. Game ani- 
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mals were numerous and waterfowl and other 
birds were abundant during migration, when 
large numbers could be taken with a minimum 
of effort. Fruits, such as grapes, apples and 
pears, were no doubt plentiful in season, and it 
is quite possible that the Indians grew corn, 
squash and beans in the easily cultivated soils 
of the park. Early French travellers refer to 
the tip of it as Point Aux Pins, which may 
indicate that there was a fine grove of pines on 
the land. 

The early inhabitants were the Attiwan- 





darons or Neutral Indians. These people were 
experts in manufacturing flint tools and con- 
trolled the important source of flint at Point 
Abino, near Fort Erie. Etienne Bralé was 
probably the first white man to visit Rondeau 
about 1615. Father Brébeuf, the Jesuit, trav- 
elled along the north shore of Lake Erie in 1640, 
and it is likely that he stopped at Rondeau. 
The first recorded visitors to Rondeau were the 
Sulpician Missionaries, René de Bréhant de 
Galinée and Dollier de Casson, in the spring 
of 1670. In 1678, Father Hennepin may have 
passed through Rondeau and the following 
year, La Salle travelled through the area. On 
19 May 1790, Rondeau, along with all the land 
south of the Thames River, between Kettle 
Creek and Detroit, was purchased by treaty 
from the Ottawa, Chippewa, Potawatomi and 
Huron Indians for 1,200 pounds, paid in goods. 

Governor Simcoe had suggested a harbour in 
Rondeau Bay with fortifications, however this 
was never constructed; but there may have 
been some ships built there with timber taken 
from what is now the park. During the latter 
part of the last century and early in the 1900s, 
peat was removed as a commercial product 
from the marsh on the bay side of the park, 
and somewhat earlier, bog iron was smelted 
within the park. However, both of these enter- 
prises were of short duration. During the course 
of drilling a deep well, it was discovered that a 
layer of dry salt, 165 feet thick, was covered 


by sedimentary material 1,660 feet deep. The 


A quiet retreat near Tea Lake dam, on the Oxtongue 
River, Algonquin Park. 
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salt bed shows that sometime in the very dis- contains many interesting plants and attracts 
tant past a dead sea must have existed here. many species of marsh and water birds. For 
Rondeau has other interesting features for many years, it was a favourite hunting area for 
the visitor as well as its colourful historical waterfowl and the park authorities have re- 
background. It has the best example of the cently sold a special licence to hunt waterfow! 
Carolinian forest in Ontario, and visitors can and shore birds there. 
view plants which may not easily be found In 1909, Quetico Provincial Park was estab- 
elsewhere in the province. Many large and lished by Act of Parliament. Again, those re- 
stately trees grow there, a few of which are sponsible for this action deserve credit and 
tulip, black walnut, butternut, sycamore, oak praise for reserving this piece of country for 
of several species, maple and basswood; no the people of the Province of Ontario. It is 
other place in Ontario can boast as many similar to Algonquin in that it is made up of a 
species and so many large trees. There are network of lakes, rivers and streams, broken 
mammals such as squirrel, raccoon, skunk, by rock outcrops of low relief and low, rolling 
muskrat, cottontail, deer and beaver, which hills. Some of the rock outcrops are of the 
may be seen from time to time. The deer and oldest rock formations known in the world. 
beaver are probably descendants of the stock The area is steeped in historical significance, 
which was brought from Algonquin Park soon for it had long been a water highway for travel- 
after the park was established. The deer have lers. It was within this area that Plains and 
found the locality to their liking and have in- Forest Indians probably met to trade and fight. 
creased in number, but the beaver have had to French explorers and traders moved through 
struggle to maintain a colony. Rondeau has this water wonderland. The Hudson's Bay and 
long been recognized as one of the best places North West Companies struggled to control 
in Ontario to observe migrating birds and 274 the area until the two amalgamated. The 1,795 
species have been identified within the park; square miles of wilderness area could tell its 
seventy-nine of these species have been own story if travellers would stop to dream and 
recorded nesting in the park. The large marsh relax under the spell of its remote peacefulness. 









The deer, denizen of 
the forest, in many of 
the provincial parks, 
is of never failing in- 
terest. 
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Visitors to the park may travel on the same 
waterways and camp near the same sites as did 
such early white travellers as Radisson and 
Desgroseilliers who may have reached the area 
but left no records as proof; or Jacques de 
Noyon, who explored the land west of Lake 
Superior in 1688 and might well have been the 
first white man to travel into the area. La 
Vérendrye passed through the region on his 
exploration trips to the West. After him came 
Alexander Henry, the Montreal fur trader, 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Simon Fraser and 
David Thompson of the North West Company. 
All of these men, who have left their names in- 
delibly etched on the face of Canada, travelled 
through the waterways of Quetico. In 1842, the 
International Boundary was established and 


Canada and the United States were both 








Sunlight and shade 
along the Harrison 
Trail in Rondeau 
Park. 


granted use of the waterway and its portages, 
“The Grand Portage Route between Lake 
Superior and the Lake of the Woods”. A new 
Canadian route was required away from the 
border and Simon J. Dawson surveyed it in 
1857. However, little was done until Sir Garnet 
Wolseley completed the road in 1870 for the 
movement of troops to quell the Riel Rebellion 
in Manitoba. Over the Dawson Road, as it be- 
came known, passed hundreds of immigrants 
to the Western Prairies. Upon the completion 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway in 1885, the 
Dawson Road was no longer used and only a 
trace of it remains. The traveller and camper 
in Quetico Provincial Park finds himself in 
these history-rich surroundings. Those same 
rocks, waters and forests reverberate with the 


sounds of travellers long since departed, and 
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upon some of the rocks within the park, un- 
known Indian painters have left for posterity 
their coloured pictographs, whose significance 
died with the painter who aspired to record his 
creations for those who came after him. 

After 1909, the interest in establishing parks 
lagged and it was not until 1921 that any new 
parks were added. In that year, Long Point 
Park on Lake Erie and in the following year, 
Presqu'Ile Park on Lake Ontario, were estab- 
lished. These two parks were placed under the 
administration of Commissions which con- 
trolled them until 1956, when they were placed 
under the control of the Division of Parks of 
the Department of Lands and Forests. Like 
the ones established before them, they were 
situated in areas of historical importance. Both 
of the areas must have been used by Indian 


travellers as shelters from lake storms and as 
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Caliper Lake picnic area in Quetico Park. 





hunting grounds, long before the coming of the 
Europeans. 

Long Point Park consisted of 420 acres, a 
very small part of the whole area known as 
Long Point Peninsula, and thus, its historical 
importance is somewhat diminished. The park 
area consists of a block of land at the base of 
the peninsula, with Long Point Bay on the 
north and Lake Erie on the south. Travellers, 
no doubt crossed this narrow neck of land in 
order to take advantage of the shelter of the 
bay. There is no record of who may have trav- 
elled this route, but it would be safe to say 
Des- 


rroseilliers may have camped on Long Point. 
£ : I £ 


that travellers, such as Radisson and 


It is almost certain that La Salle, Etienne 
Bralé, Father Hennepin, Father Brébeuf, 
René de Bréhant de Galinée and Dollier de 


Casson, and many others were campers. 














In 1921, a Commission was set up to ad- 
minister the area and this organization func- 
tioned until 1956, when the park was placed 
under the administration of the Department of 
Lands and Forests. During the time the Com- 
mission handled the affairs of the park, numer- 
ous leases were granted to persons wishing to 
construct summer cottages in the park. When 
the land was placed under the Department of 
Lands and Forests, it was decided that the land 
where the cottages were built should be alien- 
ated from the Crown and that the leaseholders 
should be given the opportunity to purchase 
their sites. Thus, the area of the park was 
reduced from the original acreage to 22.8 acres. 
There is an excellent beach, a small number of 
camp sites, comfort stations and a water supply 
at the present Long Point Provincial Park. 

Presqu Ile, like Long Point, must have pro- 
vided a welcome haven for early travellers 
along the north shore of Lake Ontario. Many of 
the same travellers who stopped at Long Point 
no doubt also stopped at Presqu' Tle. Champlain 
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may have stopped here on his travels into 
Iroquois country in 1615. It is recorded that a 
branch of the Iroquois Indian nation, the 
Cayugas, had established a colony near Pres- 
qu’Ile when two Sulpician missionaries, Trouvé 
and Fénelon, visited the Bay of Quinte and the 
north shore of Lake Ontario in 1668, and in 
1669 another priest of the same order joined 


them and remained in the area as a missionary. 


La Salle travelled along the north shore of 
Lake Ontario about 1679 and Father Hennepin 
passed through this area in 1678. In 1687 the 


1751, 
Father Piquet, may have camped on Presqu Ile. 
Little is known of the events which took place, 


Marquis de Denonville, and later, in 


or of the travellers who stopped there until the 
United Empire Loyalists came to settle after 
1780. In 1802, a site for the town of Newcastle 
was surveyed on Presqu’Ile Point and was 
designated as capital of the district and fune- 
tioned as such for a short time. A lighthouse to 
guide shipping was erected on the Point in 
1840, and maintained until 1920 when it was 


Cascading waters of the Sauble River in Sauble Falls Park. 















by the week, at Lake St. Peter Park. 


turned over to the Province of Ontario. Pres- 
qu'Ile is the Rondeau of Lake Ontario as far 
as birds and their migrations are concerned. It 
is a favoured stopping place for waterfowl, 
shore and marsh birds during the spring and 
fall migrations. The sand dunes, the marsh 
land and areas of woods all add items of interest 
to the park. 

In 1922, the Provincial Park was created, and 
placed under a Commission for administration. 
Cottage sites were leased and roads were built. 
This system was continued, as in Leng Point 
Provincial Park, until 1956, when it was brought 
under the Division of Parks of the Department 
of Lands and Forests. At Presqu’Ile, as in Long 
Point, it was considered advisable to sell some 
of the leased cottage sites, rather than try to 
purchase all the improvements. 

Ipperwash Provincial Park was established 
in 1938, along the south-east shore of Lake 
Huron. It is a small park of 102 acres, but has 
an excellent sand beach and shallow water, 
ideal for swimming and bathing. 

Two Provincial Parks were created in 1944. 
Lake Park, 


north-east shore of Lake Superior, west of 


Superior Provincial along the 


Sault Ste. Marie, the larger of the two, has an 
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A private camp site may be rented for a small fee, by the day or 





area of 540 square miles. It is a scenic country 
of rocky and sandy shores, cliffs, lakes, rivers 
and streams. Some of the best views in the 
province are to be seen in Lake Superior 
Park from cliffs overlooking the 
Lakes. It is a rugged 
country, made more attractive by its colourful 


Provincial 
largest of the Great 


gneiss rock, which appears to change hues with 
Many 


refer to this country along Lake Superior as 


variations in light conditions. people 
the most scenic in Canada. 

The smaller sixty-three-square mile Sibley 
Provincial Park is at the head of Lake Superior, 
near Port Arthur. It, too, is in a country of 
rugged beauty, with excellent views. The fa- 
mous Sleeping Giant of Lake Superior is within 
the park and the rock which forms the Giant 
reveals, in colour and texture, the geological 
history of the formation and its struggle to 
withstand the relentless ravages of time and 
elements. Some of the rock along the western 
shore of the park is calculated to be one billion 
years old, and the cap of the Sleeping Giant is 
about 535 million years old and is made up of 
a sill of diabase laid down during extensive 
volcanic action which occurred near the end of 


the Keweenawan Period of geological time. 





This hard cap has withstood erosion and has 
resulted in the massive structure of the Giant 
remaining as a landmark familiar to all travel- 
lers in the area. Within the park some plants 
are growing which one would expect to find 
much farther south. The red-headed wood- 
pecker, a bird associated with a more southern 
range, is also observed regularly in the park. 
On an island, not far distant from the south 
shore, was located the richest silver mine in the 
world. We know little of the early history and 
of those who first visited the peninsula. 

This is very briefly, the story of the first 
eight Provincial Parks in Ontario. Those parks 
which were not administered by a Commission 
such as Rondeau, Algonquin, Superior, Sibley, 
Quetico and Ipperwash, were supervised by a 
Park Superintendent or the District Forester. 
Cottage sites, lodge sites, camp sites and con- 
cession sites were leased to private individuals 
on a yearly rental basis for terms of twenty-one 
years, usually with a renewable clause covering 
an additional twenty-one years, included in the 
terms of the lease. Under this system, a great 
lodges and 


many cottages, summer hotels, 


camps were established in Algonquin Park. 


Cottages and concessions were built in Ron- 








deau Park and a great many were erected in 


the Commission parks at Long Point and 
Presqu Ile. 

In 1953, the seven regional foresters of the 
department travelled to all parts of the United 
States to inspect parks, national, state and 
private. They gained much from observation 
and experience there and the lessons learned 
enabled the department to plan logically the 
park system which came under its jurisdiction. 

In 1954, the Division of Lands and Recrea- 
tional Areas, under which came the existing 
parks, was divided in two and the Division of 
Parks went into operation. It was necessary to 
set up new policies to deal with park adminis- 
tration. One of the first changes was to cease 
granting any new leases or licences of occupa- 
tion in any Provincial Park. Leases already in 
force would be permitted to run their time plus 
one renewal as contained in the original agree- 
ment. However, if any leased land was required 
in order to carry out development programmes 
within the park, then such leases were ter- 
minated and the lessee compensated for any 
improvements, such as buildings, or he would 
be granted the privilege of removing them 
Difficulties were en- 


within a limited time. 
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A welcome sign for a weary traveller at the en- 
trance to a provincial park. 


countered in the change and some inconvenience 
resulted, but satisfactory arrangements were 
made in most cases. 

The Department of Highways had acquired 
and established a number of small and medium- 
sized parks across the province, but the govern- 
ment felt that it would not be advisable to have 
two departments actively engaged in the ad- 
ministration of parks. It was, therefore, agreed 
that the Department of Highways should turn 
over its parks where overnight camping was 
permitted to the Department of Lands and 
Forests. This was carried out in principle in 
1956; however some of these parks were too 
small for Provincial Parks, but made excellent 
stopping places along the highways. Since these 
areas require a minimum of maintenance, it 
was felt that the staff of the Department of 
Highways could care for them more econom- 
ically and efficiently than could the newly 
formed Division of Parks of the Department of 
Lands and Forests. Therefore, these small areas 
are being returned to their original status as 
Ontario Department of Highways picnic parks. 

Prior to 1957, entrance to all Provincial 
Parks was free, but it was decided that a 
nominal annual fee should be charged against 
all vehicles entering parks in 1957, and each 
succeeding vear. 

The whole park programme since 1954 has 
been planned to provide facilities for large 
numbers of people. These facilities include 
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A picnic shelter at Sauble Falls Park. 


roads, camping sites, trailer sites, picnic sites, 
picnic tables, comfort stations, toilets, bath or 
change houses, water supply, electrical outlets, 
fire-places, wood, nature trails, museums, out- 
door theatres, concession booths, supervision 
and policing. The result of providing all or 
some of these accommodations has been to 
increase the number of people using them. 
Estimates made by the Division of Parks in- 
dicate that approximately three and a_ half 
million people visited Ontario’s Provincial 
Parks in 1958. This figure is based on actual 
counts made at the entrance but it must be 
realized that many people entered more than 
once; however these calculations indicate that 
well over one million more people are now 
using Provincial Parks than there were two 
years ago. Attempting to keep pace with this 
influx of people is a major operation and on 
many occasions facilities are taxed beyond 
capacity, especially near large centres of popu- 
lation on week-ends and holidays. 

In 1956 there were twenty-one established 
parks. In 1958 fifty-seven parks were charging 
for entrance permits and camping fees; an addi- 
tional forty-six were in varying stages of de- 
velopment and no charge was made. These 
parks have been acquired as follows: six original 
parks, two Commission parks, thirty-seven De- 
partment of Highways parks; thirteen were 
thirty-six were Crown 


purchased outright, 

















lands and five were given to the Crown by 
private individuals. 

Not all of the parks provide the same attrac- 
tions. The large parks such as Algonquin, 
Superior, Quetico, and Sibley, offer almost any 
type of recreation which a vacationist or trav- 
eller might desire. There are beaches for swim- 
mers and bathers, camps for campers and 
people with trailers, water for boaters and 
canoeists, woods and trails for hikers and 
naturalists, vegetation and animals for those 
interested, solitude, peace, scenery, and an at- 
mosphere of Sibbald 
Point, Holiday Beach, Silver Lake, Ipperwash 
Point offer 


camping and picnicking; and large crowds fre- 


complete relaxation. 


and Long swimming, bathing, 
quent these parks on week-ends and holidays. 
Rondeau, Presqu’Ile and Pinery have excellent 
beaches, camp sites, picnic sites, as well as in- 
teresting vegetation, land formations, sand 
dunes, migration routes of birds in spring and 
fall and a wide expanse of water. Mark S. 
Burnham, near Peterborough, is a native forest 
with many fine large trees such as are found in 
Southern Ontario. This wood lot has never 
been pastured, hence it may represent the 
original flora of the locality very closely. A pic- 
nic site, fire-places, good well-water, and toilet 
facilities are provided here; woodland birds are 
found within the park and thus it has special 
attraction for naturalists, botanists, and orni- 
thologists. The park was given to the Crown by 
the owner to be used to provide recreation for 
the people of Ontario. 

Emily, near Lindsay, with an area of fifty- 
nine acres along the Pigeon River has an arti- 
ficial sand beach, a boat launching ramp, camp 
sites, fire-places, a water supply and toilets. 
After the land was acquired, the largest iron- 
wood tree known in Ontario was found growing 
on the property; the circumference of the trunk, 
at a height of four feet from the ground, is ap- 
proximately eighty-three inches. This tree may 
well be the most interesting feature in the park. 
It has been said that maskinonge fishing in the 
Pigeon River system is the best in Ontario. 

Craigleith, on the south shore of Georgian 
Bay is a small park with a rocky shore of flat 
limy shale. Swimming may be enjoyed, but is 
rather dangerous because of the shelf-like rock 
formation of the shoreline. Imbedded within 


A picnic party beneath the jack pines of Windy 
Lake Park. 
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the flat rock of the area are countless numbers 
of fossilized trilobites, nautiloids, brachiopods 
and graptolites, which represent some of the 
earliest forms of life known. These lived 375 
million years ago, during the Ordovician Period, 
and the visitor to the park, by careful observa- 
tion, may see many of the mineralized forms of 
these primitive animals. There are camping and 
trailer sites, picnic sites, shelters, toilets, well- 
water and parking lots to be enjoyed by all. 
Inverhuron, on the shore of Lake Huron, 
near Kincardine, will be opened in 1959, and 
will offer good camp sites, fire-places, picnic 
areas, an excellent sand beach, shallow water, 
parking, a water supply, fishing, boating, and 
many other attractions. The camper may be 
assured that he is in an area where Indians 
camped many years ago. Many blackened fire- 
stones can still be seen, and the fire pits and 
midden heaps which have been found bear 
evidence of the food eaten by the long vanished 
campers. The Division of Parks in co-operation 
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Plants and animals of the southern hardwood forest may be observed in Mark S. Burnham Park. 


with the Royal Ontario Museum has carried on 
excavation work, and a considerable amount of 
interesting information regarding these previous 
dwellers has been uncovered. 

Serpent Mounds on Rice Lake has been 
leased from the Indian Affairs Branch of the 
Federal Department of Citizenship and Im- 
migration to be operated as a park, and camp 


sites have been made, fire-places installed, and 





wells drilled. Swimming is confined to the arti- 
ficial beach, but the shallow water which is 
almost filled with aquatic vegetation is con- 
ducive to good maskinonge and bass fishing. 
Conditions for boating are good, but are some- 
what hampered by the aquatic growth. There 
are parking lots and picnic sites available and 
toilets have been provided. The most signi- 
ficant feature of the whole park is its link with 
the early Indians. Here, as at Inverhuron, the 
Division of Parks and the Museum, in co- 
operation with the Serpent Mounds Founda- 
tion, have joined forces to carry on investiga- 
tions of a group of small mounds on the point 
overlooking the lake. These mounds have been 
likened to the Serpent Mounds found in the 
Ohio River Valley and are believed to have 
been made by the Hopewellian Indians. So far, 
excavations have uncovered more than thirty 
human skeletons and numerous middens of 
clam-shells nearby perhaps indicate that these 
early people consumed large quantities of this 
fresh-water shell-fish. Conclusive evidence to 
indicate definitely what Indian culture built 
these mounds is still lacking. The oaks which 
are growing on the hill near the mounds more 


A section of the exhibits gallery in Algonquin Park 
Museum. 




















Comfort stations like this are to be found in many 
of the parks. 


closely resemble those growing in the vicinity 
of St. Williams on Lake Erie than the ones in 
the surrounding country. One wonders whether 
the early Indian travellers may have carried 
the acorns to this place. 

Numerous other parks are spread across the 
province and interesting facts could be told 
about each of them. It is only necessary to 
mention the names and our curiosity is aroused. 
Devil’s Glen is a small park with a magnificent 
view of the valley of the Mad River. Marten 
River is a welcome stopping place between 
North Bay and Timagami, where pike and 
pickerel may be caught. There is a fine bathing 
beach and pike fishing is good at Racine Lake, 
fifteen miles north of Chapleau. One may catch 
speckled and lake trout twenty miles west of 
Cochrane in Greenwater Lakes. Kap-Kig-Iwan 
boasts five waterfalls as well as pike and pickerel 
fishing. Farther west, near Port Arthur and 
Fort William, the traveller may stop at Kaka- 
beka Falls where the waters of the Kaministik- 
wia River tumble 128 feet into the valley be- 
low and he may imagine that he sees the 
legendary Ojibway maiden guiding her Sioux 
captors to their doom over the falls. It is said 
that her image may be seen sometimes in the 
mist, when the sun shines through it. Names 
like Sioux Narrows and Rushing River inspire 
the traveller and increase his curiosity. 

Nature Museums have been established in 
several of the parks, the best known is the one 





in Algonquin where 103,000 people registered 
in 1958. Within the museum are displays show- 
ing phases of plant and animal life of the area; 
some are preserved, mounted, specimens and 
some living displays. Tools and implements 
used in the early days of the logging and 
squared timber era are on display. The Indians 
who frequented the area are not forgotten and 
some of their tools and artifacts, excavated from 
sites within the park, are on view for the 
visitor. The museum has proved itself to be 
one of the greatest attractions in the park and 
competent attendants are rarely finished ans- 
wering the many questions put to them by the 
enquiring public. A nature programme has been 


The limy shales of the beach at Craigleith Park contain many fossilized prehistoric animals. 











organized with a professional park naturalist in 
charge and nature trails have been made for 
conducted hikes. The films and lectures on in- 
terpretation of Provincial Parks, which are 
presented by the naturalist and his assistants, 
have drawn large crowds of interested people. 

Temporary museums have been built in 
Quetico, Sibley, Rondeau and Presqu’Ile Parks, 
and although none has proved as popular as the 
one in Algonquin, each has attracted many 
people, and when permanent buildings are com- 
pleted where proper displays may be shown, 
there is little doubt that some of them may 
approach or even surpass the one in Algonquin 
in importance and popularity. Nature trails 
are also in operation in all of these parks and 
regular hikes and lectures are conducted by 
the park naturalists. The number of people 
taking part in these outings indicates that 
public interest in them is steadily increasing 
and it is apparent that park interpretation is 
becoming an important part of the parks 
programme. 

Steps were taken to provide satisfactory 
facilities in our Provincial Parks, when the 
number of camping permits sold increased from 
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A typical scene at Marten River Park. 


23,197 in 1956 to 43,698 in 1957, and in 1958 to 
73,061. The reader will realize that it would be 
a problem of considerable proportions merely 
to provide camping space for this increasing 
number, but this is only a preliminary step. 
Sanitary conditions are of extreme importance, 
thus it is necessary to build comfort stations 
with running water, and fifty-seven of these 
are in operation where the demand is greatest. 
In addition to the comfort stations 640 privies 
have been made. Pure water is an essential 
element and to provide this necessity 170 wells 
have been drilled. Garbage collection is also a 
major problem and during periods of heavy use, 
attendants find difficulty in coping with this 
service of emptying 3,650 containers. Campers 
and picnickers have been enabled to cook 
their meals in the open by the installation of 
4,500 fire-place grills. During the past three 
years, 5,725 picnic tables have been manu- 
factured by the Department of Reform Institu- 
tions for use in Provincial Parks. 

Because swimming is one of the greatest at- 
tractions in the parks, eighty-eight bath or 
change houses have been built and more are 
required to accommodate the large crowds at 








some parks. In some places, it has been neces- 
sary to place booms in the water so that swim- 
mers are protected from motor boats using the 
same areas. Picnic shelters have been con- 
structed for the convenience of picnickers dur- 
ing inclement weather and thirty-two of these 
are now in use. 

These are but a few of the facilities which are 
made available to the people who visit Pro- 
vincial Parks. Others include parking space for 
cars in numbers too large to quote, refresh- 
ment or concession booths, information booths, 
wood for fires, tap water in some camping areas, 
boat launching platforms, ramps and docks. 

New roads have been opened in some of the 


large parks to make it possible for the visitors 


to reach more suitable sites for recreation. 
There are now about 200 miles of roads within 
the Provincial Parks but this does not include 
any of the provincial highways running through 
the parks. 

Air travel has also been considered, and 
regulations have been made to restrict landings 
to certain areas in Algonquin and Quetico 
Parks. It was felt that with the large number 
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of private planes now in the ccuntry, fishing, 
hunting, poaching and camping could not be 
controlled unless landings were restricted to 
established bases. 

The policy of the Department of Lands and 
Forests has been to keep restrictions in its 
parks to a minimum; however everyone realizes 
that a certain amount of restraint is necessary 
and the great majority of people have accepted 
this and have been most co-operative. 

The task of providing park land and all that 
necessarily goes with it to make parks safe and 
attractive is not easy. It takes months of plan- 
ning and construction before a park can be 
opened to the public, and in some cases people 
have arrived before the planning and construc- 
tion, thus adding to the trials and tribulations 
of all concerned. Improvements will be made 
in the future and this task will be appreciably 
lightened by the growing number of seasoned 
campers and picnickers. The primary purpose 
is to provide for the people of Ontario, but 
there is always a warm welcome awaiting peo- 
ple from the other provinces of Canada, from 
the United States and other countries. 


Excellent highways through scenery of infinite variety lead to Ontario’s provincial parks—scene on 


Highway No. 60 in Algonquin Park. 
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Skiing in Western Canada, on broad open slopes, lures many skiers to Alberta and British Columbia 
each winter. A skier in the Assiniboine area of Banff National Park, Alberta, descends midst a flurry of 
powder snow. 
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A group of skiers on Mount Seymour on the outskirts of Vancouver, British Columbia. 
Canadian Government Travel Bureau 





Ostrich Farming 
in South Africa 


by RICHARD HARRINGTON 


Left:—The drab brown female os- 
trich sits on her fifteen eggs during 
the day, unnoticed against the 
sandy veld. On a farm, the nest is 
sheltered by a V-shaped thatch. At 
night the black male takes over in- 
cubation while the hen feeds 


Below:—This ostrich youngster is 
only a week old. His spotted, 
speckled plumage, hard to discern 
on the ground, affords protection 
against enemies 
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Right:—Ostrich parents 
keep a sharp eye on 
their offspring,although 
they frequently become 
bored before all the 
eggs are hatched. The 
young are almost in- 
visible on the ground, 
and the black plumed 
father keeps the closest 
watch, ready to defend 
them. 


Below:—Ostriches are 
usually herded with a 
thorn branch, the one 
thing the male ostrich 
respects. He will attack 
anything that enters the 
“camp” or paddock 
during breeding season; 
his fierce long toe can 
rip man, pig or jackal 
wide open 
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Above:—In the Union of 
South Africa ostrich farm- 
ing ceased when the auto- 
mobile came in, but it re- 
vived in the 1920s and has 
been steadily increasing 
ever since. Today, with 
42,000 birds being ranch- 
ed, it is almost back to its 
early position 


Left:—Once its eyes are 
covered, the ostrich sub- 
mits to feather harvesting 
without a struggle. Plumes 
are cut, not pulled. Quills 
have their own sockets and 
the quill stub is shed with- 
out harm to the bird or io 
future harvesting. 














Above:—Fierce during the 
breeding season, the male 
will race to the fence of the 
“camp” to attack a passing 
worker. It can do little harm 
until it brings its sharp 
great toe into action, slash- 
ing downward with it 


Right:—An African work- 
er ai Highgate Ostrich 
Farm, near Oudtshoorn, 
takes a ride. 

















One egg missing! Temporarily borrowed by the ranch worker. The hen will accept no substitutes. Incuba- 
tion of eggs takes forty-two days. 


Top left:—A South African girl holds white plumes from the cock, and brown from the hen 
ostrich. The latter can be dyed. Their chief use today is in circuses and dance routines. 


Bottom left:—The ostrich hide is not large but is durable. From it are made expensive 
hondbags and shoes. The quill pattern is attractive. 





Port Sudan and Suakin 


by ALASTAIR MATHESON 


. - MILES southward down the 
Red Sea coast from Port Sudan’s bustling 
Suakin, 


a forgotten city. Once it was a 


quayside stands almost deserted, 
crumbling 
thriving port, filled with gaily painted dhows 
laden with the merchandise of India and 
Arabia. This was the port Vasco da Gama once 
called the Arabian Lisbon. 

When Port Sudan opened in 1908, with its 
deep-water berths, sheltered anchorage and 
direct railway link to the Sudan’s capital city, 
Khartoum, Suakin’s doom was sealed. For over 
twenty years it has been dying, slowly strangled 
by the coral reefs which have filled up the 
anchorage. Now the houses are crumbling and 
few people remain there because they believe 
it is haunted by the spirits of the past. 

Only once a year does life return to the city. 


That is when the African Moslems some- 


At top: 


Photographs by J. Jochimeen 


times as many as 20,000 pass through on 
their way across the Red Sea to Jeddah and 
Mecca. Then Suakin relives its past. 

Port Sudan, on the other hand, keeps in step 
with the times because it is the republic’s main 
port. Through it passes nearly eighty-eight per 
cent of the country’s export trade. The most 
important export is cotton from the Gezira and 
other irrigated areas inland. 

Five of its berths can accommodate large 
ocean-going ships and passenger vessels make 
regular calls there — a welcome break from the 
monotony of the Red Sea voyage, which is the 
nightmare of every stoker who ever sailed the 
seas. For the many passengers who visit it each 
year the chief attraction is the fantastic sub- 
marine coral garden, full of brilliantly coloured 
fish and plants the same coral that has 
strangled Suakin out of existence. 


In Flamingo Bay, slightly north of Port Sudan, the small boats known as sambuks are built. These vessels, 
painted in vivid shades of red, green and yellow, ply across the Red Sea to Arabia. 











eet, 


— 2 oo Pees 


Like the backdrop of a stage set is this three-storey building, typical of the crumbling structures of old 
Suakin. Its houses are built of the same rich brown-red coral that brought the port’s existence to an end. 
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The minaret still stands erect 
over Suakin, but few people are 
left in the old city. This new town 
has sprung up on the mainland. 


Suakin belongs to the past, Port 
Sudan to the present. A large 
passenger vessel in the harbour 
of Port Sudan. 



















Port Sudan handles most of the 
exports and imports for the 
Sudan, now an independent 
state. A cargo ship alongside the 
quay. 


Port Sudan has up-to-date har- 
bour facilities for handling heavy 
cargo. Here labourers load bales 
of Gezira cotton aboard a ship. 











ites MaARALINGA, the place of thun- 


der, and from Woomera, the nuclear weapons 


base, a rocket range stretches across Australia 
to the Ninety-Mile Beach on the shore of the 
Indian Ocean. This range may be extended out 
over the Indian Ocean for another 1,000 miles 
before Britain’s first inter-continental ballistic 
missile with a range of 2,000 miles is launched 
from that station in 1959. 

Close to the rocket range are the Central 


* where roam little bands 


Aboriginal Reserves 
of the most primitive people that survive in 
the world today. Some of them still live wholly 
in the Stone Age and scarcely know that the 
world has any other human beings except 
themselves. 

In July 1957, a patrol and survey party led 
by Mr. E. C. Evans, chief welfare officer for the 
Northern Territory, was out in the desert 
country north of the rocket range, on the 
borders of the Territory and Western Australia. 


There they came upon a group of naked 





A Pintubi director of ceremonies 
from Australia’s Northern Territory. 
He has just taken part in a corro- 


boree. 


The Stone Age 


Men of 
Australia 





by THOMAS DUNBABIN 


Photographs from the office of the Australian High Commissioner 


savages who had never seen a white man 
before, and were living as men lived in Europe 
25,000 years ago; they seemed to be healthy and 
happy and proved to be friendly and amiable. 
A second group was found a week later whose 
people were in good condition except for the old 
people and the very young children. A third 
group was found whose people were hungry and 
miserable; a woman who had been injured with 
a spear and a young boy were found to be 
starving, so they were taken by helicopter to a 
mission station. Planes of the Royal Australian 
Air Force flew out to drop food supplies for this 
group. 

The news of the existence of these really 
primitive aborigines aroused profound interest 
among anthropologists. At the end of July 
three scientists set out in a jeep from Alice 
Springs in the centre of Australia in the hope of 
getting to know these people who have sur- 
vived unchanged from the old Stone Age to the 
H-Bomb age. The leader of the party was Dr. 


*The Aboriginal Reserves in Australia are not reservations in the North American sense of being areas containing fixed communities but are 
lands reserved as camping sites for nomadic aborigines. Certain facilities are provided, including a shelter hut with fireplace and a block for 
washing, sanitation and laundry, but there is no housing. Settled aborigines apply for houses in the settled areas in the same way as non- 


aboriginal Australians 
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Donald Thomson of the University of Mel- 
bourne who had lived and worked amongst the 
aborigines of Arnhem Land in the Northern 
Territory and of Cape York Peninsula in 
Queensland. With him were William Hosmer 
and Christopher Armstrong to manage the 
equipment, which included a portable radio. 

Throughout the ages these aborigines, equip- 
ped only with the crudest weapons and tools 
of stone, bone, or wood, have contrived to find 
life, liberty and a reasonable measure of hap- 
piness in these arid wildernesses. They never 
lose themselves; they are at home wherever 
they go within the confines of their country. 
The three scientists were stranded and _ lost 
when their jeep broke down, and they had to be 
rescued by a search party from the cattle 
station at Mount Doreen, which took the three 
exhausted men to a base camp at Labbi Labbi, 
400 miles west of Alice Springs. 

The native name for these people is Pintubi, 
and efforts are to be made to study and to 
protect them. In due course, no doubt, the 
doubtful blessings of civilization will be 
brought to them, but so far their isolation in the 
remote and arid Canning desert basin, an area 
of 90,000 square miles, has saved them from 
the decay that civilization has brought to 
aborigines elsewhere in Australia. In the 
Northern Territory, scientists from Canada, 
the United States, Sweden and Norway have 
been trying to find out what they can learn from 
their Stone Age brethren. They are particularly 
interested in the way in which naked savages 
can endure the cold. There was a time when 
they could have studied this problem in 
Canada, but that opportunity has passed. It is 
thought that the results of this study may be 
useful to white men who have to live and work 
on the DEW line and elsewhere in arctic 
Canada. In central Australia snow never falls 
and rain is rare. The days are usually warm 
enough even in winter, but the radiation of heat 
is great in the unclouded atmosphere and the 
night temperatures may fall below freezing 
point. There is frost in the ground, and the 
Europeans found that though they suffered 
from the cold when sleeping outside with 
blankets and sleeping-bags, the wild men could 
sleep comfortably on the ground naked and 





THE STONE AGE MEN OF AUSTRALIA 


with no covering. It is true that each man 
usually curls up close to a little fire that he has 
built, but if it goes out during the night he 
sleeps on serenely. Some of them, however, 
seek additional warmth from their half-tamed 
dogs sleeping beside them. It is asserted that 
the natives measure the cold by the number of 
dogs needed. A four-dog night is cold; a six- 
dog night is one when frost lies on the ground, 
Four or five centuries ago an amazing 
indifference to much greater cold than is ever 
felt in Australia seems to have been common 
enough in Canada. It is the more remarkable 
since the North American Indians concerned 
knew something about clothes. The account of 
Jacques Cartier’s voyage of 1535-6 tells of the 
amazement with which the hardy Breton sea- 
men noted the toughness of the Indians. It 
notes, ““Both the men and the women and also 
the children are more indifferent to the cold 
than the beasts. For in the coldest weather we 
had, and it was extraordinarily severe, they 
would come to our ships across the ice and 
snow, most of them almost stark naked. It 
seems incredible unless one has seen them.” 
Another point of special interest to the 
Western World is the way in which these 
primitive people have maintained life with a 
reasonable measure of health and strength in a 
barren desert which affords the barest minimum 
of food and water. In the month of August 
there may be a scanty rainfall, and for a short 
time the people feed on flowers. They suck the 
nectar from the red, blue and yellow blossoms 
from shrubs of the genus Eremophila and they 
also suck the large white flowers of the tree 
known as the corkwood. They make a paste by 
pounding up various grass seeds with fruits and 
berries of plants belonging to the Solanaceae 
family, but at best these are available only for 
a short part of the year. The Pintubis who live 
in the driest part of the desert are notably 
smaller and thinner than those who live nearer 
to a water supply. In the arid interior, along 
the rocket range, there are few edible fruits, 
berries or roots. Game animals are rare and 
hunting weapons are mainly throwing spears 
tipped with stone or bone, and since there are 
no rivers, there are no fish. The people wander 
ceaselessly over their tribal territory in search 
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of food. There are very few things that the 
aborigines of the interior will not eat; lizards, 
iguanas, snakes, rats, mice and the honey- 
eating ant are on the menu when they can be 
caught. The fat white witchetty grub (larva of 
a long-horned beetle, Cerambycidae) is also a 
delicacy; the clay that forms the outside of the 
hillocks built by the termites is also used for 
food. The leaf of the pitcher plant (Duboisia 
hopwoodi) is used for chewing, when it becomes 
an active narcotic; it can also be smoked in a 
pipe. 

If food is difficult to come by, water is still 
more so, and the position of the few known 
water-holes is a jealously guarded tribal secret. 
Yet they continue to exist happily and to 
preserve their independence without any aid 
from the civilized world. 

Some scientists, like Monsieur Rives of the 
Musée de 1 Homme in Paris, hold that at one 
time people akin to the Australian aborigines 
were to be found in many parts of America. The 
first Englishman known to have seen the 
aborigines of Australia was William Dampier, 
“pirate and hydrographer” as he is described on 


+ 
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Natives of the arid interior of Australia. A few of 
these, notably the Pintubis, still live in the primi- 
tive style of the Stone Age. 


his portrait by Thomas Murray, in the National 
Portrait Gallery of London. He came with his 
buccaneer crew in 1688 and again in 1699 when 
he made an important botanical collection, still 
preserved at Oxford University. He considered 
the natives the most miserable people he had 
ever seen, but tried to bribe them with gifts of 
clothes to carry some water to his ship. When 
they refused and Dampier’s own men carried 
the water, the natives, showing a well developed 
sense of justice, took off the clothes. But the 
first real impact on the Stone Age men began 
with the British settlement of the continent in 
1788. 

In 1872 the Overland Telegraph Line was 
completed from Adelaide to Darwin. To this 
day some of the original telegraph stations look 
like miniature forts, a reminder that the 
aborigines from the neighbourhood of Alice 
Springs attacked and killed a number of the 
telegraph men. They also climbed the telegraph 
poles, stole the porcelain insulators and 
chipped them into spearheads. 

The completion of Australia’s first east-west 
railway in 1918 from Port Augusta to Kal- 
goorlie had a profound influence on the 
aborigines. The line runs across the desert for 
1,053 miles, and the natives living near the line 
soon found that here was an easy way to collect 
food and even silver coins from the passengers. 
Also they were allowed free passage on the 
trains, and soon bands of chattering aborigines 
could be seen testing this form of the white 
man’s magic. The civilizing effect spread far 
out over the desert and the natives took to 
wandering down to the railway from their 
hunting grounds hundreds of miles to the 
northwards. They learned to trade, to beg and 
to wear clothes. Many of them never went 
back; the railway line drew to itself much of the 
scanty and scattered population from an area 
almost as large as Ontario. 

As new situations develop, the Australian 
Government takes care that the rights and in- 
terests of the primitive tribes shall in no way 
be interfered with. These people are free to 
live as they wish, though material aid on the 
lands reserved as camping sites for the nomadic 
aborigines is always available to them if they 


desire it. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 


(Provincial Parks in 
Parks 


Ontario 


Tilt 


Is a 


+E - 
On/arto) member of the 


Board of the 


of Lands and 


Integration 
Department Forests. 
Born in Doon, Ontario, he grew up in 
Waterloo County 
early education there. In World War 
II he served for four and a half years 
with the R.C.A.F. After the war he 
ittended MeMaster University and 
graduated as a biologist with a B.A. 


and received = his 


legree in 1949. For the past ten years 


he has been with the Department of 


Lands and Forests, the first eight 
ears in the Division of Research 
studying upland game habitat on 
farm lands, and the last two years 


vith the Parks Division. 


Richard Harrington (Ostrich Farm- 


ng in South Africa) is a frequent 


Journal contributor and = one of 
Canada’s outstanding photographers. 
His interests have been in the more 
remote regions of Canada and other 


the His 


hotographic studies have appeared 


parts of world. intimate 
| many publications including The 
Family of Man a 


photographs from sixty-eight coun- 


collection of 


ries which were originally on exhibit 
t the Museum of Modern Art, New 
York two books 


Vorthern Exposures and The Face of 


and in his own 


the Arctie. 
Thomas Dunbabin (The Stone Age 


Ven 


wcholar at Oxford where he 


of Australia) was a geography 
received 
is diploma. He was formerly Press 
\ttaché in the office of the 


Commissioner for Australia in Ottawa 


High 


ind is now the Canadian representa- 
live of the 
Sydney, New South Wales. 


Consolidated Press of 


OBITUARY 
Sir Albert J. Walsh 


The Royal Canadian Geographical 
Society has suffered a severe loss in 
the death of one of its directors, the 
Honourable Sir Albert J. Walsh, Kt., 
QC, LL.D., Chief Justice of New- 
loundland. Sir Albert 


was born at 








Holyrood, Conception Bay, in 1900 
St. Bona- 


venture’s College, St. John’s, and at 


and he was educated at 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, where 
he took his degree in law. Following 
his call to the bar in Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland, he was made a King’s 
Counsel. He became a District Magis- 
1944 

for 
Home Affairs and Education, a post 
which he held till 1947 when he ac- 
cepted the portfolio of Justice and 
Defence. In 1948 he was appointed 


chairman of the delegation sent to 


trate in Newfoundland and in 


was appointed Commissioner 


Ottawa to conclude the arrangements 
for Newfoundland’s entry into Con- 
federation, and he received the award 
of Knight Bachelor in King George 
VI's New Year Honours of 1949. He 
was then named the first Lieutenant- 
Governor of Newfoundland. He had 
a widespread interest in many organ- 
1950 he accepted 
nomination to the Board of Directors 


izations and in 
of The Royal Canadian Geographical 
Society as representative for New- 
foundland. The Society deeply regrets 
the loss of so distinguished a friend, 
and offers sincerest’ sympathy to 


Lady Walsh and her family. 





AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 


The Teaching of Geography 
by Zoe A. Thralls 


(Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Incorporated, New York, $3.75) 


The author of this book of 330 
pages has a broad background of 
teaching experience, is the author of 
The World Around Us and other 
books, and is at present a professor 
at the University of Pittsburgh. This 
book is designed to help both teachers 
and administrators to determine the 
what, the how, and the why of ge- 
ography teaching. Methods of pre- 
sentation and sample lessons are very 
largely directed at the junior school 
level—up to the sixth grade. Specific 
sections are given in several chapters 
to the junior and senior high school 
levels, but these are very brief. 

The first chapter, “Geography: Its 
Nature and Function’, immediately 
establishes the pattern of the book. 
The concept of geography, instead of 
being discussed at length, is illus- 
trated by a_ specific example: how 
the people of the fiords of Norway 
have adjusted their ways of living to 
the kind of country in which they 
live. Several functional values are 
considered, such as vocational, intel- 
lectual development, intelligent citi- 
zenship, and enrichment of other 
subjects. 

Continued on page VI 
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THE ROYAL 
CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
THIRTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 
Thursday, 12 March 1959 


To conform with By-Laws of the Society, the Annual General 
Meeting of the Society is called for Thursday, 19 February 
1959, at 12.00 noon, in the Board Room of the Department of 
Public Works, 853 Hunter Building, Ottawa. The Board of 
notice 
meeting is convened a motion will be made that the meeting 
be adjourned to the evening of 12 March 1959, at 8.30 p.m. 
in the Lecture Hall of the National Museum of Canada, Ottawa, 


in order that members may have the privilege of hearing an 


address by Mr. James S. Duncan, C.M.G., Chairman of the 
Hydro 


Commission 


that immediately after the 


of Ontario. 




















Oney for building business... 
ae 


YOU CAN COUNT ON THIS VITAL 





—_—_—__—- LINK BEHIND THE SCENES 





from design 
to delivery... 





WORKING WITH CANADIANS 


IN EVERY WALK 


For manv a businessman on his 
way up, the vital behind-the-scenes 
link between the design olf his 


product and _ its delivery to the 
market is the financial counsel 
and support he has had from his 
B of M Manager. He counts on the 
Bank to see him through the finan- 
cial requirements of his day-to-day 
operations. 

If you have a new product in the 
making, why not talk over your 
plans with your nearest B of M 
Manager. 

You can count on his helpful, 
interested approach. You will find 
ask for a loan 


this, too: when you 
at the B of M, you do not ask a 
favour if your proposition is 


sound and reasonable, there’s mo- 
ney for you at the Bank of Montreal. 


BankK OF MonTREAL 


Canadas First Sank 


OF LIFE SINCE 1817 





In the main part of the book, the 
tools of geography are considered i 
detail—maps and globes, pictures, 
graphs and statistics, field trips, cur- 
rent events, and reading. Chapter 
two, on maps and globes, illustrates 
the kind of treatment each of these 
tools receives. Some history of map 
development is given, then the ob- 
jectives of map instruction and the 
principles for teaching map 
reading are discussed. A gradation of 
map symbols and ideas is established, 
followed by an outline of the tech- 
niques for developing map skills in 
the primary grades (five pages), inter- 
mediate grades (sixteen pages), junior 
high school (three pages), and senior 
high school (three pages). For the 
first two levels, specific facts and 
principles to be taken in each grade 
are described, and methods of pre- 
sentation are given. Seven maps are 
included to illustrate sample lessons. 
Four pages are given to the proper 
use of the globe at each of the school 
levels. 

The final chapters deal with sources 
of geographic reading materials, unit 
planning, a geographic readiness pro- 
gram, and the teaching of weather 
and climate. Each chapter has a 
lengthy list of references, mostly 
from the Journal of Geography. There 
is an excellent index. 


basic 


VI 


Elementary school teachers would 
obtain considerable assistance from 
this book, especially if they have had 
little or no training in geography. 
Whether geography is taught sep- 
arately or as part of social studies, 
the book will give the teacher an idea 
of what geographical concepts should 
be included at each grade level. For 
the same reasons, it would be useful 
to administrators, supervisors, and 
members of elementary school cur- 
riculum committees. 


S. SPENCER INCH. 

Mr. Spencer Inch is Head of the 
Geography Department at York Mills 
Collegiate Institute in Metropolitan 


Toronto. 


To Plow With Hope 
by Donald K. Faris 

(The Ryerson Press, Toronto $4.25) 

In the time it takes to read this 
review approximately 500 children 
will be born and about 300 people will 
die, and therefore there will be some- 
thing like 200 extra mouths to be fed 
from the world larder. By this time 
tomorrow the increase will exceed 
100,000, and five months hence the 
newcomers will equal the entire 
population of Canada. Furthermore, 
in that same five months, about 7,000 


square miles of cultivated land will 
have gone out of production because 


of wind erosion and allied factors, 
Coupling these observations with the 
Malthusian thesis that, in the long 
global run, there is a basic conflict 
between man’s sexual and alimentary 
appetites, in the sense that repro- 
duction constantly outreaches new 
food supplies—coupling these, we 
could easily become as_ pessimistic 
over the future as Malthus himself 
always was. But if we go on to take 
into account man’s boundless in- 
genuity and organizational powers 
the picture becomes rosier. Man can 
arrange for a good future; the ques- 
tion is merely whether he will. As the 
title of this book suggests, Donald 
Faris, a Canadian expert on Oriental 
agriculture, is among the optimists. 
What is wanted is an increase in 
productivity (particularly of food 
and a reduction of the high birth and 
death rates in the underdeveloped 
areas, a lessening of the unbalance 
between the rich communities and the 
poor ones (North America, with 
seven per cent of the world’s popula- 
tion, now consumes over fifty per 
cent of its raw materials), and an 
abandonment of wars, both hot and 
cold. A pretty tall order, vet one that 
man may yet be forced to fulfil. It is 
already encouraging to note a marked 
weakening in recent vears of the 
belief, grounded in primitive emotion- 
alism (and, according to the psycho- 
analysts, entwined with a castration 
complex), that a low birth rate is a 
symptom of national decadence. 


Spearheading the movement to 


assist the needy are the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Pro- 
grams. Dr. Faris is at present an 


adviser to UNESCO in Thailand; 
moreover he has a long background 
of first-hand experience among the 
“hungry billion” in the Far East, 
and he knows his subject thoroughly 
he is able to appraise the work 
done and being 
done in an unusually 
realistic way. He does not hesitate to 
intersperse his factua! presentation 
with moving documentary-style im- 
pressions of the lives of the poor and 
the hungry. His emphasis on_ the 
capital requirements is especially 
good. And his account of Soviet aid 
is a valuable corrective to popular 
misunderstanding; he shows that the 
amount is not really so great, but that 
the Communist bloc is “getting more 
political mileage out of its trade and 
economic offensive than the West 
gets out of its far larger effort” 
N. T. Gripcewas 
Mr. N. 1. Gridgeman is statistical 
to the Applied Biology Division of t 
National Research Council. He has 
made a special study of vitamins 


soon 


being 
to be 


now 
needed 
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Canada 
hy Jean Bruchesi 
The Ryerson Press, Toronto, $5.95) 


Of the 190 pages in this book, about 
iftv-five are text and the remainder 
lustration. The process employed 
results in some loss of contrast and 
ome greyness in general effect, but 
he pictures of Canada are admirably 
hosen for artistic ensemble. The 
atural beauty and diversity of this 
ub-continent are emphasized. Geo- 
gaphical and topographical features 
re given a large share of the illlustra- 
on; culture is not neglected and 
ome of the historic and rustic scenes 
fthe Province of Quebec are excep- 
mally good. Perhaps the over-all 
fect might mislead persons in other 
arts of the world. Urban and indus- 
rial Canada get short shrift. It is the 
vlection of an artist in love with the 
ural, wild and antiquarian aspects of 
anada. There is hardly a hint of the 
ew technology, the new science, the 
ew art. But it is an anthology of pic- 
ires, and no anthologies ever suit 
verv body. 

It is difficult enough to write his- 
ries and geographies of Canada in 
















Publicity Bureau, Parliament 
luildings, Québec City, 


Ylazo, New York 20, N.Y 


single large volume. Jean Bruchesi 
iS attempted to condense both into 


Give yourself the pleasure of a ski trip 
0 La Province de Québec where every 
hour of the Skier’s days is full of joy. 
Dependable snow conditions, bright 
clear sunshine, dry healthy atmosphere. 


‘ki slopes for all, lifts, well-marked 
trails. And you will be 
welcomed with truly 
french-Canadian 
hospitality in comfortable 
nodern inns and hotels. 

















lo help plan your trip, write 
odoy for your free booklet 
SK! IN LA PROVINCE DE 
QUEBEC’. Address: Provincial 
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a little over forty pages. Sweeping 
generalizations are inevitable, and I 
find some of them inadequate or 
mildly misleading. But the total effect 
of the book is instructive and 
charming. 

WiLrrip EGGLESTON 


Professor Wilfrid Eggleston is Director 
of the Department of Journalism at 
Carleton University, and a well-known 
author. 


Clear Lands and Icy Seas 
by Theodora C. Stanwell-Fletcher 


(Dodd, Mead and Company, Toronto. 
$4.50) 


Mrs. Stanwell-Fletcher is no stran- 
ger to northern Canada. She has al- 
ready written two books on her earlier 
experiences in northern British Col- 
umbia and in the Keewatin district of 
the Northwest Territories. This, her 
third book, gives a very interesting 
and entertaining account of a voyage 
from Montreal into Ungava Bay, 
Hudson Strait and Hudson Bay on 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s supply 
ship Rupertsland. Actually, the au- 
thor made two summer 
trips on this vessel over practically 
the same route, but the story relates 
incidents which occurred and im- 
pressions gathered on both voyages 
as if they were one. 

No attempt has been made to cover 
in detail any particular phase of 
northern life, nor, remarkably, does 
the author dwell at length on prob- 
lems which developments in the areas 
visited continue to raise. Rather, she 
has confined her narrative to a de- 
scription of the day-to-day life on a 
small “happy ship”, the places visited, 
and above all, to an intimate por- 
traval of people one is likely to meet 
on a voyage of this kind. 

“To avoid giving offence or embar- 
rassment”, the author says she has 
“fictionalized” the people encounter- 
ed on board ship and ashore with the 
exception of the ship’s officers and her 
friend, Miss Ellis. It is difficult to 
understand why this _ distinction 
should be made. Actually, there is 
little in the narrative that could give 
offence to anyone, except perhaps her 
two unfortunate fellow-countrymen. 
The author’s stratagem, however, will 
not prevent her northern readers from 
promptly naming the characters she 
portrays, 

The author admits having taken 
some poetic license in telling her story, 
and exception may be taken by some 
of her better-informed readers to a 


successive 


few of the conclusions she draws. 
These, however, are of minor im- 
portance, but mention should _per- 
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haps be made of the following more 
obvious errors. 

In claiming that the Rupertsland, 
(. D. Howe, and N. B. McLean were 
the only ships plying Hudson Strait 
and Bay, the author overlooked the 
grain and other ships, some of which 
she saw later on her arrival at Chur- 
chill. The C. D. Howe carries her heli- 
copter on her afterdeck and not on 
the foredeck. The Nascopie operated 
in the Barents and White Seas during 
World War I but was never in the 
Bering Sea. Even ice-breakers give 
icebergs as wide a berth as possible. 
The settlement at Cartwright, Labra- 
dor, is not visible from the sea, even 
with binoculars. 

This is a book that will be read 
with equal enjoyment by those al- 
ready familiar with the Eastern Arce- 
tic and by those less fortunate. The 
author quite evidently enjoyed her 
voyages, despite the minor discom- 
forts that are a part of such trips, 
and has succeeded in recording her 
experiences and impressions in an 
easy and entertaining style. 

J. CANTLEY 
Mr. J. Cantley has had forty-five years’ 
connection with the Arctic, in the service 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, the 


Baffin Trading Company and the De- 
partment of Northern Affairs, Ottawa. 
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A Treatise on Limnology 
Volume I 


by G. Evelyn Hutchinson 


(John Wiley and Sons, Incorporated, 


New York. $19.50) 


This book, which is the first of a 
two-volume series, will fill a long-felt 
need for a broadly-based review and 
analysis of physical limnology. Bio- 
logical limnology is to be dealt with 
in Volume IT. 

Excellent texts in limnology have 
been available for the past twenty 
years but the present volume is on a 
level of scholarship and compre- 
hensiveness completely different from 
any of its predecessors available in 
English. 

Dr. Hutchinson, a biologist of rare 
erudition, has spent much of his life 
in limnological research and is famil- 
iar with the world’s literature on this 
subject. He has had personal ex- 
perience of a very broad nature which 
permits him to analyse that literature 
in a most comprehensive and effective 
manner. 

The book is divided into seventeen 
chapters, ranging in subject matter 
from “The Origin of Lakes”, through 
“The Hydromechanics of Lakes” and 
“Carbon Dioxide and the Hydrogen 
lon Concentration in Lake Waters” 
to a final chapter on “Organic Matter 
in Lake Waters”. 


Lest the non-limnologist reader be 
discouraged by the size of the book 
and the detail with which the in- 
formation is presented, Dr. Hutchin- 
son has used a device which could be 
more widely employed to good ad- 
vantage in large books. Each of the 
seventeen chapters contains at the 
end, a useful and complete summary 
in a few pages. Thus, although the 
book, with its bibliography, indexes 
and other additions, occupies 1,015 
pages, an excellent digest of this large 
amount of information is provided in 
the seventeen chapter summaries 
which total only forty-nine pages. 

The text is supplemented by a 
bibliography of more than 1,400 titles 
referring to much of the world’s litera- 
ture on limnology up to and including 
1956. It is also embellished by 228 
well-drafted figures, 132 well-planned 
tables and twelve excellent plates. 
The type, though small, is easy to 
read and pleasantly free from typo- 
graphical errors. The book is well 
bound, the paper quality good. 

The present volume, together with 
Volume II, will serve as a valuable 
reference work in limnology for a long 
time to come. It is too comprehensive 
for general use as a text and so will 
not replace Welch’s Limnology or 
Ruttner’s Fundamentals of Limnology, 
but will supplement both as a source 
book. It will serve in limnology as has 
Principles of Animal Ecology by Allee, 
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Emerson, Park, Park and Schmidt, jy 
that related field. 

The author states in his preface 
“The aim ofthis book is to give as 
complete an account as is possible of 
the events characteristically occurring 
in lakes”. In this great aim he has 
succeeded. 

V. E. F. Soumay. 
Mr. V.E. F. Solman is assistant chief 
in the Canadian Wildlife Service. 
National Parks Branch, at Ottawa. 
* + * 


Unknown Germany 
by Bernard Newman 

(Smithers and Bonellie, Toronto. 

$4.25) 

It is good news that Mr. Bernard 
Newman has added to his delightful 
series of travel books. He has the light 
touch which gives the stay-at-home 
reader a sense of companionship as 
one follows the journey through the 
chapters. In Unknown Germany one 
seems able to accompany Mr. New. 
man in a very personal way, to shar 
his experiences at small wayside inns 
where he spends pleasant days making 
friends with the village folk, and 
equally we can enjoy with him smooth 
runs along the highways on his eco- 
nomical light-weight autocycle. He 
has the gift of telling us just as much 
history as we want to know about the 
remote places he visits, and though 
some of his excursions included well- 
known places — even Cologne — he 
reminds us how very little the average 
tourist learns of such cities as he hur- 
ries through. “I doubt if the package 
tourists have one-half of the fun 
which comes the way of independent 
travellers” is his comment. 

However, he also took to the rail- 
way when he ventured across the 
border into Czechoslovakia. Without! 
going into politics, he records some 
very interesting viewpoints in his con- 
versations with the Czech farmers, 
and their sad disillusionments both in 
war and peace. Mr. Newman is 4 
keen observer and gets to know the 
people as well as the land they 
live in. 

When he comes upon some special) 
lovely and unknown corner, he won- 
ders if he has any right to keep the 
knowledge of so much beauty to hin- 
self, or whether, by telling the world 
about it, he will lay it open to the risk 
of spoilation. He is eager that others 
should enjoy his travels, and the pic- 
ture he gives of Germany’s rapid ris 
to prosperity after the devastation of 
war is a tribute to the amazing Cc 
pacity of the German people for con- 
tinuous hard work. 

Some excellent illustrations acid te 
the pleasure of reading this happy a 
count of by-ways in Germany. 

SYLVIA SEE&LE! 
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Aku-aku 


by Thor Heyerdahl 


George Allen and Unwin, Limited. 
Toronto. $4.50) 


Thor Heyerdahl, enfant terrible of 


Polynesian ethnology, having already 
Martled and entranced us with Kon- 
iki, now offers an equally engaging 
count of his researches on Easter 
sland. Aku-aku means, roughly 
peaking, familiar spirit, the con- 
roller of one’s luck, and all the na- 
ves came to feel that the author's 
tu-aku was especially potent and 
enevolent, a conclusion that no 
wader is likely to dispute. Normally, 
i would say that any man who, in 
he course of a few months of investi- 
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ation and digging, could turn up as 
uch new and exciting material as 
leverdahl did, is either unusually 
ky or uncommonly clever. Hever- 
thl is apparently both. It is true that 
¢ soil was almost virgin, for, despite 
s fame, Easter Island has been ar- 
haeologically neglected, but this de- 
racts little from the achievement. 


Perhaps the highlights of the ex- 
edition were the unearthing of large 
tone figures in a style entirely dif- 
rent from that of the famous tufa 
eads, and the discovery that the 
atives, over decades of white occupa- 
on and christianization, had 
vealed the existence of family treasure 
aves held in wholly pagan reverence. 
lhese caves housed wonderful stone 
igurines. The story of the slow win- 
ng of the islanders’ confidence, and 
{the eventual and quite hair-raising 
to and into the caves, 
akes absorbing reading. The treas- 
res themselves, and the many other 
hotogenic features of the enterprise, 
ire depicted in coloured plates of out- 
tanding quality. 
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‘ritten, and so entertainingly and 
ften amusingly detailed (1 cherish, 
wen if I do not readily swallow, the 
about the visiting cruise 
ner whose passengers were not al- 
wed ashore when it was learnt there 
vere no street-cars on the island) that 
Mr. Heyerdahl’s sales may soon rival 
those of Grace Metalious. (No joke is 
ttended; to date Kon-Tiki has sold 
ver 4,000,000 copies. ) 


Beyond possession of the happy 
mack of writing best-sellers, Mr. 
lverdahl is a serious scientist. In this 
nore weighty context, how impressive 
‘the report ? Less, it seems to one 
vader, than a superficial examination 
night suggest. Take, for instance, the 
pectacular demonstrations of the 
ticient scupturing methods and of 
he raising of a thirty-ton statue 
vith primitive equipment powered 
nly by human muscle. The “secrets” 


inecdote 
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of 


techniques came from a 
“direct descendant” of the “long-ear”’ 
race who carved the great statues. 
But as this man, Pedro Atan, was 
eleven generations removed from the 
lone survivor of the long-ears, his 


these 


claim to inherited know-how, un- 
tested for 300 vears, strikes one as 
slender. Dare one suggest that Mr. 
Atan’s aku-aku was spoofing Mr. 
Heverdahl’s aku-aku ? There are in 
fact numerous examples, scattered 
across the world, of monoliths that 
were shifted by early man, and several 
workable schemes for doing the jobs 
have been proposed. The real mys- 
tery is surely not how the statues were 
made and manoeuvred, but why. It is 
most extraordinary that so tiny a com- 
munity in so remote a location should 
be impelled to divert such effort into 
an exclusively symbolic project. 
Then there is the matter of the in- 
scriptions known as rongo-rongo 
boustrephodontic xyloglyphics — be- 
lieved to be no longer existent on the 
Island (although there are some twenty 
tablets in museums). Under the au- 
thor’s coaxings, two old note-books of 
rongo-rongo, with a Polynesian glos- 
sary attached, were produced from 
the caves. This is rightly described as 
a major find. But to read that “none 
of the world’s scholars have so far 
been able to make out” rongo-rongo is 


surprising. Can it be that the author 
is unaware of the fascinating re- 
searches of Thomas Barthel, the 
German scholar who in 1955 an- 
nounced the complete deciphering of 
the museum specimens ? In this work 
Dr. Barthel was helped by the manu- 
scripts, preserved in Italy, of Bishop 
Jaussen of Tahiti who took the first 
steps last century. The subject mat- 
ter of the tablets is thus known: it 
concerns myth and ritual, and it ex- 
hibits cultural ties with the rest of 
Polynesia. Collation of the note-book 
entries with Barthel’s findings should 
be interesting. 


One could go on for long enough 
about this remarkable book. I have 
for instance avoided discussing it in 
the light of the author’s dedication to 
the heterodoxy that the aborigines of 
all Polynesia came from the Americas 
and not from Asia. But perhaps 
enough has been said to indicate its 
quality. In brief, it is a superb popular 
account of a fine expedition to one of 
the most mystifying and romantic 
spots on earth, but considered at a 
scientific level it contains a good deal 
of speculative and controversial ma- 
terial. The reader is hereby cautioned 
not to fall too easily under the magic 
spell of Thor Heyerdahl’s aku-aku. 


N. T. GrRIDGEMAN 
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Tarry Breeks and Velvet Garters 
by C. H. J. Snider 
(The Ryerson Press, Toronto. $4.50) 
As the choice of title would indicate 
this is a book of somewhat romantic 
approach to our earliest days of sail 
under the French regime. “Tarry- 
breeks” was the old Scottish nick- 
name for a sailor of that era; the 
“velvet garters” helped date an an- 
cient forefoot or extreme prow of a 
ship that was unearthed at Kingston 
in 1953. A length of gartering, frozen 
to the ancient timbers, indicated to 
the author that the ship was there 
when Cataraqui (Kingston) fell to the 
British; for Lieutenant-Colonel Brad- 
street's inventory of the spoils in 1758 
included 445 pieces of gartering wait- 
ing, with other luxury goods, for 
shipment west and according to 
old records eventual bootlegging 
to the rich colony of Louisiana. 
Painstaking research has gone into 
the preparation of this book, and it 
turns up a wealth of such sidelights. 
The author gives colour and drama 
to the old days of sail on the Great 
Lakes, and there is a fine feeling of 
immediacy in the story of events that 
took place over two hundred years 
ago. But author Snider walks very 
expertly indeed along the tightrope 
between romance and research, and 
the result is a thoroughly readable 
book that moves along at the rate of 


a good novel yet includes an im- 
pressive number of statistics, dates, 
old references and modern com- 
parisons. The first chapter, a fictional 
reconstruction of the first sighting of 
a sailing ship by the Senecas, could 
have been omitted. However, in re- 
porting the history of French sail, the 
book never strays from documented 
fact. 

Where history survives in several 
versions these are noted. The chap- 
ters on the Griffon, LaSalle’s famous 
ship, which carried no name during 
her lifetime but which still stirs con- 
troversy, will be of particular interest 
to historians still trying to solve the 
mystery of her last resting place. The 
most recent claim to the discovery of 
the relics of the Griffon was off Tober- 
mory, Ontario, in 1955, but the book 
leaves the mystery still open for final 
proof. 

One of the best parts of the book is 
the well-documented story of the im- 
probable and colourful René-Hypo- 
lite La Force, who was first a ““Com- 
modore”’ for the French fresh-water 
fleet, and later held the same role for 
the British and died a church warden 
in his parish. Included are pages from 
his own journal, accompanied by ex- 
planatory passages by the author. 

A sprinkling of sketches and old 
photographs are interesting additions 
to this book. Mr. Snider, an ex- 
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perienced seaman on both fresh an 
salt water, in addition to being , 
newspaperman of over sixty year 
experience, draws also on his ow 
lake-faring knowledge. His enthu. 
siasm for his subject is evident. 4 
proposed second book on schoone 
days is intended to bring the story of 
sail up to the War of 1812 and, as, 
companion volume, should prove in. 
teresting. 







ADELAIDE Lerre 


Adelaide Leitch is a very popular free. 
lance writer and photographer wit) 
special experience in ships and marin 
subjects. 


Britain 
An Official Handbook 


(United Kingdom Information Offic 
Ottawa. $1.97, postpaid) 


We generally regard official hand. 
books as necessities to which we musi 
refer upon occasion; it is rare to find 
them so well written, and the informa- 
tion so well arranged that one is glaé 
to read them for their own sake. Thi 
distinction has been achieved by the 
compilers of Britain, an Official Hané: 
book, prepared by the Central Offic 
of Information in London, England 
It is divided into fourteen sections 
and the mass of information would b 
unwieldy were it not set forth with 
such clarity and good judgment; ané 
the very adequate index enables the 
reader to find what he wants at one 
It is good to know that the prover 
accuracy of this book has been recog. 
nized by its widespread use abroa 
as well as at home and that it is als 
used by the British Broadcasting 
Corporation’s overseas service. Ther 
are most readable sections on British 
institutions, administration, and econ- 
omy; the illustrations, maps, and dia- 
grams are specially well chosen, clear 
and informative; and there is a thirty- 
seven page bibliography, which in it- 
self in a mine of information and ad- 
vice on further reading concerning 
British activities in every direction 

The system of classification make: 
the book easy to use whether one is 
looking for a specific fact or seeking 
to make comparison with certain cor- 
ditions as they exist in other coun- 
tries. One may turn to this book wit) 
the comfortable certainty of finding 
a clear answer to all questions thal 
lie within its province. 





SYLVIA SEELE! 


Miss Sylvia Seeley is a member of ow 
editorial staff and the Society's librar- 
ian. Her varied career includes writing. 
translating, teaching, and archaeol- 
ical research. 











